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It  is  only  fitting  that  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  perform  great  deeds  should 
endeavor  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
who  accomplished  much  in  the  service  of 
their  fellowmen.  To  this  task  this  httle 
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Foreword 


Chester  County  runs  almost  as  far  back  as  the  story 
of  white  settlement  in  America.  It  was  established  by 
men  of  character,  men  of  stability.  There  are  homes  in 
our  county  which  run  almost  as  far  back  as  the  county 
itself.  Some  of  these  are  today  in  the  hands  of  the  des- 
cendants of  those  who  built  them.  Here  lie  the  sources 
of  history  still  accessible.  But  there  must  be  men,  patient 
in  search,  honest  in  disclosure,  gifted  in  telling,  who  will 
do  this  loving  and  loyal  service. 

When  the  final  story  of  forest  conservation  comes  to 
be  told,  amongst  the  valuable  sources  of  material,  I  think, 
will  be  found  these  booklets.  They  portray  intimately 
the  lives  of  three  men  through  whose  work,  though  of 
course  not  through  theirs  alone,  the  great  idea  developed. 
Humphry  Marshall  collected  trees  when  trees,  over  much 
of  the  settled  part  of  the  state  were  almost  a  menace  to 
the  settlers.  William  Darlington  made  men  and  women 
conscious  of  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  simple  plants 
of  forest,  pasture  and  meadow.  Joseph  Rothrock  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  won  the  battle  for  the  care,  restoration 
and  enjoyment  of  the  forests  of  this  Forest  Land  of  Penn. 

It  is  well  that  a  sympathetic  lover  of  the  woods,  a 
reverent  and  loving  student  of  the  past,  with  the  power 
to  write  clearly  and  with  distinguished  charm,  should  have 
been  willing  to  gather  the  story  of  these  men,  for  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society. 

S.  C.  SCHMUCKER, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences, 

State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Preface 


I'HESTER  County  is  truly  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  763  square  miles  within 
its  boundaries  there  have  been  actually  classified 
over  1400  species  of  flowering  plants,  while  in  the 
entire  45,086  square  miles  of  the  state  there  are 
found  only  2,200  species.  Singularly  appropriate 
it  is  to  pay  homage  to  the  men  who  contributed  so 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  plants  and  trees. 

If  the  distinguished  work  Humphry  Marshall, 
William  Darlington,  and  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock 
were  of  mere  local  importance,  our  pride  in  their 
accomplishment  might  be  considered  unjustified; 
but  in  the  light  of  the  growing  demand  for  scientific 
knowledge  of  agriculture  in  the  vast  farm  areas  of 
the  West,  the  contributions  of  these  great  leaders 
assume  national  significance. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  these 
three  men  paved  the  way  for  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  flood  control, 
drought  prevention  and  health  preservation  through 
forest  conservation.  They  were  pioneers  who 
struggled  for  a  great  objective — the  objective  that 
future  citizens  of  the  United  States  must  reach,  if 
we  are  to  save  our  country  from  the  desolation 
caused  by  dust  storms  such  as  is  seen  today  in  vast 


areas.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  many  problems  of 
crime  prevention  may  be  solved  through  the  stimu- 
lation of  interest  in  the  natural  beauty  of  fields, 
forests  and  streams.  No  person  can  live  in  close 
association  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  remain 
a  criminal  at  heart.  We  have  already  seen  the 
splendid  results  of  our  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout 
movements,  and  states  are  today  setting  aisde  large 
tracts  of  land  for  public  parks  in  order  to  bring 
their  citizens  out  of  the  congested  areas  and  away 
from  the  lawless  influences  of  city  life. 

Finally,  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  whole 
human  race  depends  upon  periods  of  freedom  in  pure 
air  and  restful  surroundings.  The  sooner  we  bend 
our  energies  toward  saving  and  cultivating  what  is 
left  of  the  superb  forests;  preventing  our  glorious 
streams  from  being  polluted,  and  developing  our 
waste  land  into  playgrounds  for  weary  and  careworn 
people,  the  longer  our  race  will  survive,  and  the 
happier  will  it  be. 

The  youth  of  the  nation  can  learn  much  from 
the  lives  of  these  three  noble  men. 


HUMPHRY  MARSHALL 


1722—1801 

TN  the  life  of  Humphry  Marshall  we  have  one  of 
the  shining  examples  of  the  ability  of  a  really 
great  man  to  attain  world  wide  fame  for  scientific 
observations  in  the  simplest  surroundings  of  his 
home  farm  in  a  tiny  country  hamlet. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  this 
great  farmer-scientist  was  truly  a  self-educated  man, 
for  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  school 
studies  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  For  a  time, 
his  work  was  that  of  a  farmer's  boy,  mending 
fences,  milking  cows  and  tilling  the  crops.  His 
studies  were  carried  on  after  working  hours,  and  in 
odd  moments  when  severe  weather  kept  him  indoors, 
but  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  secure  a  scientific 
education  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  his  book 
"Arbustum  Americanum"  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  scientific  literature  of  the  century  in 
which  it  was  published.  In  our  study  of  the  life  of 
this  great  man,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
career  of  another  country  lad  who  split  rails  for  a 
living,  and  who  studied  by  firelight  when  his  day's 
work  was  done.  In  later  years,  he  not  only  became 
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President  of  the  United  States  and  the  saviour  of 
his  country  by  reason  of  his  wonderful  leadership 
and  statesmanship,  but  also  he  wrote  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  literary  masterpieces,  the  famous  Gettys- 
burg Address.  This  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Humphry  Marshall  was  born  in  West  Bradford 
Township,  October  10th,  1722,  the  son  of  Abraham 
Marshall  and  Mary  Hunt  Marshall.  Probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  eighth  child  in  a  family 
of  nine  children,  there  were  few  financial  resources 
left  to  give  the  boy  the  education  which  would  have 
meant  so  much  to  him.  Not  long  after  leaving  school, 
in  addition  to  his  farm  duties,  the  boy  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  stone  mason  in  the  neighborhood  and 
learned  this  trade  which  in  later  years  was  of  much 
actual  value  to  him. 

In  the  year  1748  he  married  Sarah  Pennock, 
and  her  influence  played  a  most  important  part  in 
his  decision  to  devote  most  of  his  spare  time  to 
classical  and  scientific  studies.  He  bought  many 
books  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  History,  and  began 
his  collection  of  rare  plants,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  garden  of  his  father's  home  in  which 
he  was  living. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  Marshall  devoted  his 
time  to  farm  duties  and  scientific  studies,  but  it 
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is  evident  that  his  influence  in  the  community  was 
being  felt,  for,  in  1762,  he  was  elected  to  the  ofiice  of 
County  Treasurer  which  he  filled  until  1766. 

In  the  year  1764  he  enlarged  the  house  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  resided  with  his  parents.  This  he 
did  with  his  own  hands;  moreover,  he  erected  a 
special  greenhouse  adjoining  it  which  was  probably 
the  first  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  Chester  County. 

In  1767,  he  inherited  a  large  portion  of  his 
father's  estate,  and  made  some  valuable  improve- 
ments, principally  a  grist  mill.  Here  he  continued 
to  work,  and  to  supervise  the  mill  until  the  year 
1774,  when  he  moved  to  the  home  which  he  had 
purchased  in  Marshallton.  The  house  which  is  still 
standing  on  this  property,  he  built  with  his  own 
hands,  and  is  a  tribute  to  his  ingenuity  as  an  arhictect 
and  designer,  his  skill  as  a  stone  mason  and  his 
untiring  energy  as  a  workman.  It  seems  almost 
unbelievable  that  a  man  of  deeply  scientific  trend 
of  mind  could  be  able  to  actually  create  such  a 
splendid  building.  Indeed,  it  is  a  monument  in 
itself  to  the  man  who,  in  building  it,  glorified  common 
labor. 

When  his  home  was  finished,  Humphry  Marshall 
immediately  proceeded  to  complete  another  master- 
piece, his  Botanical  Garden  and  Arboretum.  This 
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he  had  begun  in  1773,  when  he  first  acquired  the 
property.  In  this  garden  he  collected  all  kinds  of 
rare  plants  which  had  been  shipped  to  him  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Although  most  of  the 
original  plantings  have  perished,  there  still  survive 
many  superb  trees,  which  have  been  carefully 
marked  by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  J.  Elliott  Newlin. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Marshall  Botanical  Garden  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  influence  of  Marshall's  cousin,  the  distinguish- 
ed botanist  John  Bartram,  who  had  already  develop- 
ed a  famous  garden  near  Philadelphia.  Prior  to 
this,  however,  his  interest  in  natural  history,  botany 
and  arboriculture  had  been  active  over  many  years, 
for  he  had  shipped  specimens  of  American  plants, 
seeds,  shells,  insects  and  even  snakes  to  distinguished 
scientists  with  whom  he  had  corresponded.  The 
earliest  record  of  this  correspondence  existing  is  a 
letter  from  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  of  London,  March 
2,  1767.  Dr.  Fothergill  was  an  eminent  physician 
and  philanthropist,  who  had  devoted  much  of  his 
busy  life  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  had  supervised 
the  publication  of  the  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  by 
Miller,  which  later  became  very  famous.  In  this 
letter  Dr.  Fothergill  says:  "I  received  thy  kind 
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letter,  as  well  as  the  box  of  seeds,  and  the  duplicate 
it  contained.  I  think  myself  much  indebted  to  thee, 
and  shall  endeavor,  as  occasions  may  offer,  to  show 
that  I  am  not  insensible  to  thy  kindness,  nor  un- 
grateful." Dr.  Fothergill  urged  Marshall  to  continue 
to  collect  seeds  of  other  American  shrubs  and  plants; 
and  was  most  anxious  to  secure  specimens  and 
seeds  of  any  plant  which  was  known  to  cure  disease. 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  he  says: 

"Follow  the  example  of  wise  men;  seek  their 
company,  and  then  thou  will  become  such  thyself, 
and  an  example  to  others.  Farewell." 

Certain  it  is  that  Humphry  Marshall  took  good 
heed  to  this  admirable  advice,  for,  even  if  it  was 
not  possible  to  seek  the  physical  companionship 
of  great  men  he  sought  their  companionship  by 
correspondence.  No  doubt  it  was  this  very  advice 
which  caused  him  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
the  distinguished  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  living  in 
London,  who  was  at  that  time  endeavoring  to  adjust 
the  difficulties  between  England  and  the  American 
Colonies. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  specimens  is  particularly  interesting  in  its 
reference  to  political  affairs: 
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"London.    July  9th,  1769. 

"Sir:— 

I  received  your  obliging  favour  of  April  13th. 
with  specimens  of  the  several  colours  suitable  for 
painting,  which  you  have  found  in  different  parts 
of  our  country.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see 
them;  and  I  have  shown  them  to  many  persons  of 
distinction,  together  with  your  letter,  which  is  allow- 
ed to  contain  a  great  many  sensible  and  shrewd 
observations. 

There  is  at  present  an  appearance  as  if  the 
great  ones  were  about  to  change  their  conduct  to- 
ward us:  I  believe  they  begin  to  be  a  little  sensible 
of  their  error. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will 
become  thoroughly  wise  at  once;  but  a  little  time, 
with  a  prudent,  steady  conduct  on  our  side,  will,  I 
hope,  set  all  right.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  a  continuance 
of  your  correspondence,  being,  very  respectfully,  sir 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant 

B.  Franklin." 

That  this  correspondence  was  continued  is 
amply  evidenced  by  a  series  of  letters,  copies  of  which 
appear  in  "Memories  of  Bartram  and  Marshall"  by 
William  Darlington,  published  in  1849,  and  from 
which  much  of  the  material  relating  to  the  life  of 
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Humphry  Marshall  was  obtained.  In  these  letters 
it  appears  that  Marshall  communicated  to  Dr. 
Franklin  many  observations  he  had  made  in  astrono- 
my, one  being  referred  to  as  "your  observations  on 
the  spots  of  the  sun."  Franklin  states  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  "The  observations  I  communicated  to 
our  astronomers  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  are  much 
pleased  with  them,  and  hand  them  about  from  one 
to  another  so  that  I  have  had  little  opportunity  of 
examining  them  myself,  they  not  being  yet  returned 
to  me." 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  the  astrono- 
mical, botanical  and  scientific  observations  of  a 
simple  Quaker  farmer  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Marshall- 
ton,  Chester  County,  should  be  so  enthusiastically 
received  and  commented  upon  by  some  of  the 
greatest  scientists  of  London.  Still  more  strange  is 
it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  possibility 
of  any  literary  or  scientific  work  coming  from  the 
wilds  of  America  was  usually  scoffed  at.  We  might 
imagine  that  these  letters  of  Franklin  were  merely 
polite  encouragement  to  a  fellow  countryman  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  issues  of  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  London  in  1773  we  find 
a  quotation  referring  with  serious  deference  to  the 
observations  of  Humphry  Marshall.  Unquestionably 
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this  quiet  farmer  had  won  world-wide  recognition 
by  scientists  without  presenting  a  formal  paper  or 
even  appearing  in  person  at  any  great  gathering  of 
distinguished  men.  In  fact,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
even  traveled  farther  from  his  own  home  than 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  or  New  Castle. 

The  planting  of  the  Marshall  Botanical  Garden 
was  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  Marshall's 
nephew,  Dr.  Moses  Marshall,  who  was  also  an  ardent 
scientist  and  naturalist.  It  is  probable  that  the 
companionship  of  the  younger  man  was  a  consider- 
able inspiration  and  comfort  to  the  elder  for  Humphry 
Marshall  had  no  children  of  his  own. 

In  the  same  year  that  he  started  building  his 
house,  1773,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Loan 
Office  of  Chester  County,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  1777,  when,  through  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  trustees  were 
relieved  of  their  duties.  The  holding  of  this  responsible 
public  office  during  such  troublous  political  times  is 
an  indication  of  the  respect  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Also,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  he  was,  in  later  years,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Westtown  Boarding  School,  which 
has  since  become  famous  as  a  preparatory  school 
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for  boys  and  girls  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Not  the 
least  of  his  public  activities  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Alms  House,  now  the  Chester  County  Home,  at 
Embreeville.  In  all,  we  can  look  upon  Humphry 
Marshall  as  a  well  rounded,  public  spirited  citizen, 
as  well  as  a  scientist  of  renown. 

In  1780,  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  his 
great  work,  "Arbustum  Americanum:  The  American 
Grove,  or  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  Forest  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  natives  of  the  American  United  States." 
This  was  the  first  botanical  book  published  in  North 
America,  so  far  as  is  known.  The  book  was  not 
completed  and  published  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1785,  when  it  immediately  won  recognition  for 
its  author  as  a  man  of  unusual  scientific  ability  as 
well  as  literary  skill.  The  following  year  1786,  on 
January  20th,  we  note  that: 

"The  American  Pliilosophical  Society,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  promoting  useful  knoAvledge, 
desirous  of  advancing  the  interest  of  the  Society,  by 
associating  to  themselves  men  of  distinguished 
eminence,  and  of  conferring  marks  of  esteem  upon 
persons  of  literary  merit"  had  "elected  Mr.  Humphry 
Marshall  of  Chester  County  a  member  of  the  said 
Philosophical  Society." 

Marshall's  first  great  contribution  to  scientific 
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literature,  except  his  correspondence  with  well  known 
observers,  was  an  essay  which  was  read  in  his 
absence  before  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture  on  February  14,  1785,  nearly  a 
year  before  the  publication  of  the  "Arbustum 
Americanum."  In  this  essay,  which  was  never 
published,  he  said:  "By  degrees,  too,  we  should 
undoubtedly  be  led  to  the  cultivation  of  other  vege- 
tables besides  Clover  and  Timothy,  as  fodder,  which 
perhaps  might  be  done  to  advantage  in  soils  and 
situations  where  these  would  not  thrive.  Our  hay 
would  in  consequence  be  much  improved;  for, 
although  cattle  will  eat  those  herbs  among  hay, 
which  they  will  reject  while  green  and  growing,  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all,  in  their  dried 
state  equally  nutritive  and  wholesome."  In  other 
words,  he  endeavored  to  stimulate  his  fellow  farmers 
to  experiment  with  various  crops  which  ordinarily 
grew  rank,  but  which  might  be  useful  as  fodder  if 
grown  in  appropriate  soil.  In  this  suggestion,  he  has 
placed  his  name  on  record  as  the  father  of  scientific 
agriculture  in  America;  and  the  fruit  of  his  pioneer 
labors  may  be  seen  today  in  the  farms  of  the  entire 
United  States,  and  in  the  great  agricultural  colleges 
in  nearly  every  state. 

Even  more  important  was  Marshall's  pioneer 
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efforts  to  bring  about  general  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  forest  conservation.  In  this  he  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  prophet  without  honor  and  glory  in  his  own 
land  and  among  his  own  people.  Consider  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  Marshall  labored  the  vast  timber 
resources  of  Pennsylvania  had  scarcely  been  touched. 
Only  a  man  of  prophetic  vision  could  look  into  the 
future  and  see  vast  forests  of  native  trees  slaughtered 
and  the  mountains  turned  into  barren  wastes  of 
scrub  growth  to  be  later  swept  by  fire.  In  those 
days  when  the  cool  magnificent  forests  held  ample 
moisture  to  feed  the  springs  and  streams  steadily  in 
dry  seasons,  who  but  a  prophet  like  Marshall  could 
see  the  ruin  brought  about  by  deluges  of  water  on 
barren  mountain  wastes  and  the  resulting  floods  in 
fertile  valleys?  He  had  the  audacity  to  advocate 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  forest  trees  in  a  day 
when  trees  were  so  numerous  that  his  own  state 
was  named  Penn's  Woods.  Today  we  have  begun 
to  realize  the  wisdom  of  Humphry  Marshall's  advice 
and  to  make  frantic  efforts  to  undo  the  damage  that 
has  already  been  done  by  those  who  considered  our 
forests  only  as  a  source  of  infinite  wealth. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  Humphry  Mar- 
shall were  as  remarkable  as  the  achievements  of  the 
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man  himself.  He  is  described  as  being  very  tall, 
powerfully  built  and  possessed  of  a  remarkable 
dignity  of  bearing.  His  family  and  his  religious  life 
were  examples  to  every  citizen  for  he  was  extremely 
active  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  first  wife  died 
in  the  year  1786  and  he  married  again  in  1788. 
His  second  wife  was  Margaret  Minshall,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Minshall,  of  Middletown,  Chester  (now 
Delaware)  County,  who  survived  him  many  years. 
There  were  no  children  of  either  marriage. 

Humphry  Marshall  died  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  1801  and  his  body  lies  in  the  burying 
ground  of  Bradford  Meeting,  just  across  the  road 
from  his  old  home.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  since 
he  was  an  active  member  of  this  Meeting  during  his 
life,  the  splendid  oaks  which  cast  their  shade  over 
this  exquisite  resting  place  were  planted  by  him. 
Although,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  no  stone  or  other  marker  of  his  grave  was 
permitted,  these  great  trees  bear  infinitely  impressive 
testimony  of  the  true  greatness  of  the  man  whose 
body  lies  beneath  them  and  who  devoted  his  life  and 
talents  to  the  study  and  preservation  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  Nature. 
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NEARLY  every  biographer  of  Dr.  William  Dar- 
lington has  endeavored  to  portray  the  character 
of  this  distinguished  and  beloved  citizen  in  a  manner 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  reverence  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  friends  during  the  later  years  of  his 
long  and  useful  life.  In  this  earnest  and  sincere 
effort,  it  would  seem  that  the  very  persons  who 
have  sought  to  do  him  the  greatest  homage  have 
missed  some  of  the  most  outstanding  characteristics 
— his  keen  sense  of  humor;  his  intense  and  vigorous 
aggressiveness,  and  his  vivid  human  personality. 
They  have  set  him  on  a  pedestal  with  his  fine  features 
carved  in  cold  marble,  and  have  honored  the  memory 
of  his  scientific  accomplishments  rather  than  the 
character  of  the  individual.  They  have  set  this  cold 
figure  before  the  youths  of  Chester  County  and 
admonished  them  to  keep  the  example  of  this  marble 
image  before  them  in  order  to  emulate  his  good 
works,  but  in  so  doing  they  have  smothered  forever 
in  youthful  minds  the  love  that  should  burn  in 
youthful  hearts  for  a  red-blooded,  two-fisted,  adven- 
turous American  citizen  who  was  at  one  time  a 
youth  such  as  they. 
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It  is,  therefore,  our  purpose  to  bring  Doctor 
Darlington  before  us  as  a  human  being  rather  than 
a  graven  image.  We  are  reminded  of  Shakespeare's 
immortal  lines  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice": 
"Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 

Sit  like  his  grandsire,  cut  in  alabaster; 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish.    .    .  ." 

Instead  of  presenting  a  portrait  of  William 
Darlington  as  the  photographer  preserved  his  like- 
ness a  few  years  before  his  death,  a  weary  old 
gentleman  with  a  sad  face,  a  quaint  stock  covering 
a  wrinkled  neck,  and  an  over-sized  coat  hiding  his 
bowed  shoulders,  let  us  visualize  a  rugged  country 
boy  in  the  garden  of  his  fathers  house,  a  mile  south 
of  Dilworthtown.  Again  let  us  hear  the  argument 
between  William  and  his  father  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  study  of  medicine  was  preferable  to  farm 
drudgery.  Apparently,  the  young  man,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  the  year  1800,  was  successful  in 
convincing  his  father  that  the  medical  course  was 
to  be  undertaken,  for  that  same  year  saw  him  in 
Wilmington  as  an  apprentice  to  the  well  known 
physician  Dr.  John  Vaughan. 

There  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the 
decision  of  the  elder  Darlington  to  accede  to  his 
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son's  wishes.  He  had  already  shown  a  spirit  of 
unrest  that  was  most  disturbing.  That  very  year 
he  had  created  in  private  a  handwritten  pubheation 
entitled  "The  Columbian  Mirror"  which  was  a 
carricature  of  a  local  newspaper's  letters  to  the 
editor.  Of  course  these  letters  were  purely  imaginary, 
but  they  are  literary  cartoons  of  a  highly  original 
type.  Those  signed  at  the  end  with  any  one  of  the 
letters  contained  in  the  word  "Euterpe",  were  MTitten 
by  William  Darlington,  while  those  signed  ^vith  any 
one  of  the  letters  in  "Thalia",  were  written  by 
Mordecai  Yarnall.  This  httle  volume,  ignored  by 
students  of  history,  is  really  a  masterpiece  of  youthful 
literary  ingenuity.  Moreover,  it  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  the 
distinguished  scientist  had  little  sense  of  humor  in 
his  writings.  We  do  not  know  whether  these  sketches, 
which  were  fictitiously  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  "Rev. 
Simon  Cinderbottom",  were,  in  reaUty  hits  at  local 
characters,  but,  if  so,  they  give  evidence  of  real 
abUity  in  character  portrayal.  We  can  believe 
that  William's  father  was  wise  enough  to  realize 
that  his  boy  had  definite  possibilities  of  making  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  world,  and  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  endeavor  to  suppress  his  unusual  talents  by 
keeping  him  at  farm  work. 
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The  excellence  of  the  judgment  of  Edward 
Darlington  in  allowing  William  to  study  medicine 
was  made  evident  two  years  later,  1802,  when  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  descended  on  Wilmington. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  similar  epidemics  had 
occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1793  and  1797,  and  had 
so  utterly  terrorized  the  people  that  commerce  and 
other  business  had  been  seriously  hampered.  At 
the  outbreak  of  this  epidemic  all  of  the  Wilmington 
physicians  fled  to  the  country  except  Dr.  Vaughan 
and  his  young  assistant  William  Darlington.  These 
two  brave  men  stuck  to  their  posts  night  and  day 
until  the  epidemic  had  subsided. 

William  Darlington  now,  having  had  a  real 
"baptism  of  fire"  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  began 
taking  an  advanced  course  of  study  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  winters  of  1802-3  and 
1803-4.  He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  1804,  having  presented  a  thesis  "The  Mutual 
Influence  of  Habit  and  Disease",  for  which  he  was 
complimented  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  During  his 
medical  studies  he  also  took  a  course  in  Botany 
under  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  which  had  a  profound 
influence  on  his  later  career.  Incidentally,  it  is  said 
that  when  he  received  his  diploma,  couched  in 
scholarly  Latin,  he  was  unable  to  read  it.  This  fact 
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SO  disgusted  him  that  he  straightway  proceeded  to 
study  Latin  to  the  extent  that  he  became  a  most 
excellent  scholar  in  that  language,  and  in  later 
years  he  made  use  of  many  Latin  phrases  in  his 
writings. 

The  young  physician  now  established  himself  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Dilworthtown  close  to 
his  own  home.  From  the  actual  records  still  in 
existence,  he  prospered,  even  during  the  first  year 
when  the  way  of  the  young  practitioner  in  a  com- 
munity is  proverbially  hard.  In  his  diary  he  has 
left  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  with 
some  of  his  patients,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  country  the  same  keen  interest 
in  careful  scientific  work,  and  desire  to  serve  his 
fellow  men  unselfishly  that  had  already  won  recogni- 
tion in  Wilmington  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic, 
and  in  Philadelphia  during  his  course  of  study  under 
Rush  and  Barton.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
his  receipts  from  practice  during  his  first  year  were 
$543.50,  which  he  thought  was  highly  satisfactory. 

We  now  come  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Darlington  which  seems  to  have  been  missed  by 
some  of  his  biographers,  but  which  had  a  most 
important  influence  on  his  entire  career.  A  young 
friend  of  his,  Joseph  P.  Horner,  had  on  one  occasion 
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invited  him  to  visit  a  young  lady.  Miss  West,  to 
whom  Horner  was  attentive.  During  this  visit  Dr. 
DarHngton  met  a  most  attractive  young  lady, 
Catherine  Lacey,  daughter  of  General  John  Lacey, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  in  the  command  of  the  American 
troops  at  the  Battle  of  Crooked  Billet  near  White- 
marsh,  Pa.  The  meeting  with  this  young  lady 
developed  into  a  warmer  friendship  as  time  went 
on,  but  it  seemed  to  the  young  man  that  his  chances 
of  winning  her  were  hopeless.  He  felt  that,  although 
the  girl  liked  him,  there  was  too  much  parental 
objection  for  her  to  consent  to  be  the  wife  of  an 
insignificant  country  doctor.  He  abandoned  all  hope, 
and  endeavored  to  console  himself  with  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  but  found  himself  becoming  dis- 
contested  and  moody. 

We  can  only  infer  from  the  records  available, 
that  one  of  the  causes  for  objection  by  Miss  Lacey's 
parents  might  have  been  the  fact  that  her  father, 
being  a  distinguished  soldier,  had  little  sympathy 
with  anyone  who  was  a  birthright  Quaker.  This 
objection  may  have  been  modified  by  the  fact  that 
Darlington,  although  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  no  ardent  pacifist.  In  the  year  1806  he 
became  the  surgeon  of  a  militia  regiment,  and  for 
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this  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  Society,  he  was 
expelled. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  mental  disturbances 
that  harassed  the  young  man  at  this  critical  period 
of  his  life.  He  had  apparently  lost  the  girl  whom  he 
loved;  he  had  been  expelled  from  "Meeting"  because 
of  his  having  cast  in  his  lot  with  military  men,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  practice 
in  that  Quaker  community  would  be  materially 
affected.  In  his  distracted  frame  of  mind  he  deter- 
mined, as  do  so  many  love-sick  boys,  to  enter  on  a 
life  of  adventure  in  foreign  lands.  He  was  able  to 
secure  a  position  as  ship's  surgeon  on  a  merchantman 
bound  for  Calcutta,  and  immediately  closed  his 
ofl&ce. 

A  few  days  before  the  day  set  for  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel,  he  received  word  by  a  round-about 
source  that  Miss  Lacey  was  most  anxious  to  see  him. 
He  lost  no  time  in  traveling  to  her  home  in  New 
Jersey,  and,  to  his  delight,  found  that,  as  he  said 
later  "his  fondest  hopes  were  realized",  for  Catherine 
Lacey  in  bidding  him  good-bye  said,  "Oh,  Darlington, 
I  love  you  too  well!" 

His  great  adventure  to  foreign  lands  was  now 
decidedly  less  attractive  and  interesting.  He  would 
have  given  much  to  have  been  able  to  abandon  it, 
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but  here  again  we  find  evidence  of  his  remarkable 
strength  of  character  for  he  sailed  with  his  vessel 
at  the  appointed  time.  During  the  long  voyage, 
he  found  some  outlet  for  his  emotions  in  poetry. 
The  trip  was,  however,  a  great  experience  in  his  life, 
and  it  is  delightful  to  know  that,  in  1808,  on  his 
return  from  his  honorable  service,  he  found  Catherine 
Lacey  waiting  for  him,  and  they  were  married 
without  further  delay  through  misunderstanding. 

Dr.  Darlington  and  his  wife  now  established 
their  home  in  West  Chester.  He  not  only  became 
a  leader  in  his  profession,  but  became  especially 
distinguished  for  his  active  and  efficient  interest  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  appointed  major  of  an 
infantry  battalion  that  was  organzied  in  Chester 
County  for  the  defense  of  Wilmington  and  Phila- 
delphia against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  British 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Evidently  his  military 
knowledge  was  by  no  means  confined  to  that  of  a 
battalion  medical  officer,  for  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  command  of  a  full  regiment,  and  in  1825, 
on  the  occasion  of  LaFayette's  visit  to  the  Battlefield 
of  Brandywine,  he  was  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  guard  of  honor. 

During  his  term  of  military  service  in  camp  on 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  in  1814,  he  was  elected 
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to  Congress.  In  1816  he  was  defeated,  but  re- 
elected in  1818  and  1820,  serving  three  terms  in  all. 
Unlike  so  many  representatives  in  this  body,  M'ho 
are  content  to  sit  placidly  at  ease,  afraid  to  open 
their  mouths  on  important  matters.  Dr.  Darlington 
took  an  aggressive  stand  and  made  his  voice  heard. 
On  one  occasion,  he  said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  the  subject  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  under  discussion: 

"We  are  solemnly  bound  not  only  to  secure  our 
own  welfare,  but  to  provide,  as  far  as  we  can,  for 
that  of  our  posterity.  When  we  KNOW  that  the 
welfare  of  our  descendants  in  Missouri,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States  generally,  requires  the  restriction 
of  slavery,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  to  our  sense  of 
duty  to  permit  the  unnecessary  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  an  evil  which  we  are  sure  will  be  the 
scourge  of  countless  generations?" 

These  were  fighting  words  forty  long  years  be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  but  Darlington  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the 
subject  of  his  address  became  a  national  issue. 

The  greatest  contributions  of  Dr.  Darlington 
to  Botany  were  not  undertaken  by  him  as  a  life 
work,  but  more  as  a  source  of  relaxation,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  many  of  his  w  ritings 
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were  during  the  period  of  his  greatest  activity  in 
pubhc  affairs.  The  first  accurate  record  of  his 
serious  study  of  plants  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
him  from  his  devoted  friend,  William  Baldwin,  dated 
January  15,  1817  who  wrote: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you 
are  becoming  a  devoted  lover  of  Botany." 

However,  we  find  that  as  early  as  1806  he  stated 
that  he  had  found  a  rare  specimen  of  bladderwort, 
which  he  had  shown  to  Professor  Barton.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  during  his  course  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  he  had  given  much 
time  to  the  study  of  plants,  would  indicate  a  great 
interest  in  this  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  notable  botanists  of  the 
world  because  of  his  keen  observations,  for,  in  1825, 
a  plant  was  named  for  him  by  Prof,  de  CandoUe, 
of  Geneva.  This  was  a  great  honor  to  be  conferred 
upon  one  who  indulged  in  botanical  study  as  an 
avocation  rather  than  as  a  vocation. 

As  the  public  activities  of  Willia-m  Darlington 
were  so  closely  interspersed  with  his  scientific  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  more  important  of 
these  in  chronological  sequence.  We  find  that,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  same  year  that  he  had  received 
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such  signal  honor  from  Prof,  de  CandoUe.  In  his 
work  as  Canal  Commissioner,  he  was  associated 
with  such  well  known  men  as  Albert  Gallatin  and 
others,  for  at  that  time  the  canals  were  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  travel  and  commerce.  In 
spite  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  found  time  to 
publish  his  first  important  botanical  work,  Florula 
Cestrica,  in  1826,  this  being  a  comprehensive 
scientific  study  and  classification  of  the  plants  in 
the  neighborhood  of  West  Chester.  Also  in  1826, 
he  founded  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural 
Science,  becoming  its  first  President. 

In  the  year  1828,  Dr.  Darlington  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Chester  County  Medical 
Society,  which  today  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  of 
the  county  medical  societies  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  which  is  the  parent  organization  of 
the  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Darlington,  although 
not  in  active  practice  at  that  time,  was  elected 
President,  and  held  this  office  until  his  death.  The 
address  given  by  him  at  the  founding  of  this  society 
indicates  very  clearly  his  keen  interest  in  medicine, 
and  in  the  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  the 
profession  along  scientific  lines  in  the  future. 

In  1830,  the  beginning  development  of  railroads 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  personally  assisted 
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in  surveying  the  route  from  West  Chester  to  connect 
at  PaoU  with  the  new  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  which  later  became  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  He  later  superintendended  the  construc- 
tion of  this  branch  line,  and  became  its  first  President. 

Dr.  Darlington's  next  major  scientific  work  was 
the  pubhcation  in  1837  of  his  "Flora  Cestrica",  a 
complete  compilation  of  the  plants  of  Chester 
County,  and,  in  1843  of  "Reliquae  Baldwinianae", 
the  scientific  observations  and  correspondence  of 
his  friend.  Dr.  William  Baldwin.  It  is  well  to  mention 
that  Dr.  Baldwin  was  a  botanist  and  scientist  of 
national  reputation,  who  died  in  the  height  of  his 
career  while  on  an  exploration  in  Missouri  in  1819 
under  the  command  of  Major  Long.  Incidentally, 
he  had  practiced  medicine  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Todd, 
of  Downingtown  prior  to  a  breakdown  in  health 
which  required  him  to  live  an  open  air  life.  The 
untimely  end  of  this  dear  friend  who  had  so  en- 
couraged his  botanical  studies  was,  no  doubt,  an 
activating  factor  in  Darlington's  scientific  efforts. 

In  1845  Dr.  Darlington  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
son.  Lieutenant  S.  B.  Darlington,  who  was  serving 
in  the  United  States  Navy  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Probably  to  divert  his  mind  from  his  sorrow,  he 
published  in  1847  the  Agricultural  Botany,  which  he 
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dedicated  to:  "The  Young  Farmers  of  the  United 
States  this  humble  attempt  to  aid  and  pursuade 
them  to  cultivate  a  department  of  science,  essential 
to  an  enlightened  agriculture,  and  indispensable  to 
an  accomplished  Yeomanry." 

In  this  Agricultural  Botany,  he  says:  "By 
employing  names  and  phrases,  which  have  an 
exclusive  application  and  a  definite  meaning,  the 
study  of  plants  is  really  simplified;  and  the  know- 
ledge acquired,  being  thereby  communicable  with 
more  readiness  and  precision,  is  greatly  enhanced  in 
practical  value." 

Darlington,  like  his  distinguished  predecessor, 
Humphry  Marshall,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  effort  to 
put  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis.  Today  the 
wisdom  of  this  plan  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
through  the  successful  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools  and  experimental  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  would  seem  that  during  this  period  of  his  life 
Fate  dealt  this  great  man  a  series  of  terrible  blows 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  The  first  was 
the  death  of  his  son;  the  second,  a  robbery  in  1847, 
when  $50,000.  of  negotiable  bank  securities  were 
taken  from  his  home.  Although  all  but  $8000.  of 
this  sum  was  finally  recovered,  his  anxiety  over  the 
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loss  was  very  great,  especially  as  some  of  his  enemies 
were  none  too  kind  in  their  insinuations.  Scarcely 
had  the  shock  of  this  robbery  subsided  when,  in 
1848,  his  devoted  wife  died.  He  bore  up  bravely 
under  this  stroke,  but  in  a  little  volume  "Reminis- 
cences", written  by  him  but  never  published,  he 
reader  can  visualize  his  sorrow  in  many  of  the 
beautiful  paragraphs  and  verses  of  original  poetry. 

Once  more  he  turned  to  science  as  a  solace  in 
his  time  of  trouble,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
granted  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Yale 
University.  In  1849,  he  published  the  "Memorial 
of  Bartram  and  Marshall",  in  reality  a  collection  of 
the  correspondence  of  these  great  scientists.  In  1852, 
a  rare  species  of  pitcher  plant  in  California  was 
named  for  him  by  Prof.  John  Torrey.  In  1852,  he 
published  the  second  edition  of  his  Flora  Cestrica, 
which  included  a  chapter  on  lichens  by  Ezra  Michen- 
er,  also  a  fellow  Chester  Countian. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Dr. 
William  Darlington  was  his  sincere  interest  in  young 
people.  In  1859  he  became  interested  in  a  young 
farmer  who  had  moved  with  his  growing  family  to 
West  Chester,  and  was  making  a  rather  precarious 
living  as  a  clerk.  This  young  man  had  shown  his 
ability  as  a  sculptor,  and  had  modeled  a  bust  of  Dr. 
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Darlington  for  his  son.  At  this  time  there  seemed 
to  be  some  possibihty  of  this  young  man  obtaining 
work  as  a  clerk  in  Washington,  and  Darlington  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  T.  U.  Walter, 
then  architect  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  in 
the  capital.  The  young  man  was  able  to  secure  a 
position  as  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department,  but 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  modeling  busts  of  famous 
statesmen  of  the  day.  Only  recently  has  the  memory 
of  this  young  man,  William  Marshall  Swayne,  been 
honored  in  Chester  County  by  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  two  busts  and  one  bas-relief 
of  the  martyred  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dr.  William  Darlington  died  of  paralysis  on 
April  23,  1863  during  the  period  when  the  great 
Civil  War  in  America  was  raging,  the  war  which  he 
foresaw  during  his  term  in  Congress  in  1818.  He 
had  violently  opposed  slavery,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  his  son.  Colonel  William  Darlington  was 
in  active  service  with  the  Union  forces  as  command- 
ing officer  of  the  18th  Cavalry,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  his  distinguished  father. 

No  more  fitting  memorial  of  Dr.  Darlington 
could  be  written  than  his  own  eloquent  words  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  David 
Townsend,  in  1858: 
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"When  a  veteran  in  the  Cause  of  Human 
Improvement  passes  away,  it  well  becomes  the 
aged  to  bear  testimony  to  his  worth,  and  the  young 
to  profit  by  his  example." 

He  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  Oaklands  Ceme- 
tery near  West  Chester,  and  on  his  tombstone  is 
inscribed  the  words  suggested  by  him  in  his  "Remi- 
niscences", and  singularly  appropriate  to  the  memory 
of  one  whose  botanical  studies  were  so  outstanding 
in  America: 

"Plantae  Cestrienses,  quas  dilexit  atque 
illustravit,  super  tumulus  ejus  semper  flor- 
cant."  (The  plants  of  Chester,  which  he 
loved  and  described,  may  they  blossom 
forever  above  his  tomb.) 
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1839—1922 


HE  story  of  the  life  of  Joseph  T.  Rothrock  is 


-■-  that  of  a  knight -errant,  a  man  of  purpose,  and 
an  indomitable  will  to  carry  purpose  to  accomplish- 
ment. Humphry  Marshall  had  been  a  great  prophet 
of  forest  conservation;  his  writings  had  been  the 
'Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness";  William 
Darlington  had  been  an  apostle  espousing  this  noble 
cause;  moreover  he  taught  the  love  of  all  nature  to 
his  people;  but  it  was  Joseph  T.  Rothrock  who 
fought  the  battle  for  the  salvation  of  "Penn's 
Forests";  fought  it  against  fearful  odds  when  the 
lumber  barons  of  Pennsylvania  were  in  the  height 
of  their  power;  carried  his  battle  into  the  halls  of 
the  Legislature  and  won.  A  knight  he  was,  truly. 

We  remember  Dr.  Rothrock  as  a  kindly  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  somewhat  below  average 
height,  with  silky  iron-gray  hair,  occasionally 
tumbled  over  his  forehead;  a  sparse  gray  beard  half 
concealing  a  strong  resolute  jaw;  very  erect  in  car- 
riage, recalling  his  distinguished  service  of  eleven 
months  with  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War. 
Especially  were  we  impressed  by  his  quick  springy 
stride;    his   vigorous    purposeful   movements;  his 
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courteous  but  penetrating  eyes  that  would  burn 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  as  he  told  of  his 
varied  experiences.  We  remember  him  as  a  quiet, 
but  intent  listener  at  our  medical  gatherings,  seldom 
entering  into  the  discussions,  but  absorbing  every 
item  of  scientific  interest  that  might  be  offered. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  we  were  unable  to  accompany 
him  on  one  of  his  annual  hunting  expeditions  into 
the  mountains;  for  the  tales  that  were  told  by  his 
friends  of  his  tireless  stride  up  rocky  slopes;  his  keen 
observation  of  every  detail  of  nature  in  the  wild 
country  he  loved  so  well,  and  above  all  his  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  anecdotes  of  adventure  and  scientific 
discovery,  told  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  camp- 
fire,  were  epic  dramas  from  the  life  of  a  great 
teacher. 

Chester  County  can  claim  Dr.  Rothrock  as  a 
son  only  by  adoption,  for  he  was  born  in  McVeytown, 
Pa.  on  April  9th,  1839.  He  did,  however,  live  in 
West  Chester  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
active  life,  and  much  of  his  important  work  was 
accomplished  in  this  period.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Abraham  and  Phoebe  Brinton  Trimble  Rothrock, 
and  a  descendant  of  Abraham  Rothrock,  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  Palatinate  to  Berks  County  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
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His  early  education  was  at  Freeland  Seminary 
(now  Ursinus  College),  and  Academia,  a  preparatory 
school  in  Juniata  County.  In  the  year  1860,  he 
entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard, 
but  spent  a  part  of  that  year  as  an  axeman  of  a 
surveying  party  in  the  employ  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad.  His  interest  in  forestry  began  to 
be  manifested  at  this  time,  for  he  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  association  with  Dr.  William  Darlington, 
a  distant  kinsman.  He  was,  therefore,  accepted  by 
Prof.  Asa  Gray  as  a  special  student  in  this  branch 
of  science. 

While  Rothrock  was  attending  Harvard  the 
great  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  he  felt  that  his 
services  were  needed  in  the  Union  Army.  On  July 
1st,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the  131st  Infantry  Regiment, 
soon  after,  being  commissioned  Captain  in  the  20th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  being  honorably  discharged 
on  June  6,  1864.  He  then  returned  to  Harvard  for 
a  month,  and  obtained  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  in  July  of  that  year. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1864-65  attending 
lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  following  year  he  was 
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appointed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  scien- 
tific observer  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska  under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Kennicott  and  Major  Frank  Pope.  During  the 
travels  of  this  expedition,  Rothrock  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  losing  his  entire  plant  collection  in  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Fraser  River,  but  his  book, 
"Sketch  of  the  Flora  of  Alaska",  was  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  1867. 
Upon  returning  from  this  expedition  he  re-entered 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  received  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1867. 

Dr.  Rothrock  had  already  exhibited  such  evi- 
dence of  distinction  in  the  study  of  plant  life  that, 
immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
College,  which  position  he  held  for  two  years. 

On  May  27,  1868,  he  married  Martha  E.  May, 
daughter  of  Addison  and  Elizabeth  Shafer  May,  and, 
the  following  year,  he  moved  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
establishing  himself  in  general  medical  practice. 
At  this  time  it  was  evident  that  better  medical 
facilities  were  badly  needed  in  the  town,  and  he 
labored  hard  to  secure  the  necessary  funds,  later 
being  one  of  founders  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Hospital. 
Unfortunately,  the  strain  of  medical  practice  became 
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too  great  for  his  health.  He  suffered  a  severe  physical 
breakdown,  and  was  forced  to  take  up  a  life  in  the 
open  air.  This  was,  of  course,  no  hardship,  for  he 
had  little  difficulty,  in  securing  an  appointment  as 
botanist  and  surgeon  to  a  government  surveying 
expedition  to  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  California, 
under  Lieutenant  G.  N.  Wheeler.  His  report  (U.  S. 
Geog.  Surveys  West  of  100th  Meridian,  Vol.  VI, 
1878)  enumerated  1,168  species  belonging  to  637 
genera,  representing  104  natural  orders  of  plants. 
The  plant  genus,  Rothrockia,  and  at  least  six  species, 
give  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  his  work  as  a 
botanist. 

On  his  return  from  the  Wheeler  expedition  in 
1876,  he  became  the  principal  of  a  young  ladies' 
Academy  at  Wilkes-Barre,  but  resigned  this  the 
following  year  to  accept  the  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
this  capacity  he  served  until  1904, 

In  1877,  he  was  appointed  Michaux  Lecturer 
on  Forestry  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
In  1880,  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  spend  nine 
months  as  student  at  the  University  of  Strassburg. 
As  a  result  of  this  course  of  study,  he  became  greatly 
impressed  with  the  German  system  of  forest  conser- 
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vation,  and  returned  home  fully  dedicated  to  arousing 
public  opinion  to  the  need  of  protecting  our  forests. 
His  active  campaign  in  this  great  cause  resulted,  in  ^ 
1886,  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Forestry  ' 
Association,  of  which  he  became  the  first  President. 

In  the  year  1893,  the  work  of  Dr.  Rothrock  in 
forest  conservation  became  recognized;  and  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Pattison  appointed  him  on  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  work  of  this  commission  was  embodied  in  a 
report  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  division  of  forestry  in  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Later,  in  1901,  a  separate 
Department  of  Forestry  was  authorized,  and  this 
energetic  advocate  of  conservation  was  appointed 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Forestry. 

One  of  the  first  great  projects  inaugurated  by 
the  new  Commissioner  was  the  policy  of  purchasing 
by  the  state  large  tracts  of  land  at  the  headwaters 
of  rivers  for  purposes  of  the  control  of  floods  by 
extensive  reforestation.  He  also  established  state 
tree  nurseries,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
young  growth  for  both  private  and  public  lands. 
To  protect  these  vast  areas,  he  organized  a  corps  of 
fire  wardens,  and  founded  at  Mount  Alto  the  State 
Forestry  School  to  train  workers  in  forest  service. 
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In  the  study  of  the  hfe  of  Joseph  Trimble 
Rothrock,  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  during  his  vaca- 
tion periods,  his  unbounded  energy  led  him  to 
develop  some  constructive  plan  which  would  be  of 
lasting  importance.  As  early  as  the  year  1876  he 
began  to  take  delicate  boys  with  him  into  the  woods 
in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the  benefits  of  open 
air  camp  life.  The  immediate  success  of  this  was 
so  apparent  that  others  followed  his  example,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  present  popularity  of  well 
organized  boys  and  girls  camps  may  be  traced  to 
his  early  expeditions.  In  connection  with  this 
sensible  project  he  founded  a  School  of  Physical 
Culture  at  Luzerne,  Pa. 

In  1892,  he  opened  an  informal  camp  for 
tuberculous  patients  on  the  State  Forest  Preserve 
near  Mount  Alto.  This  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  newly  created 
State  Department  of  Health;  and  from  this  humble 
beginning  developed  the  present  magnificent  sana- 
torium, which  has  been  so  successful  in  providing 
free  scientific  care  and  treatment  for  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. In  this  connection,  we  beg  leave  to  call 
attention  to  the  credit  which  is  due  Governor  Pattison 
and  others  in  authority  in  the  state  government  at 
this  time  for  their  breadth  of  vision  in  the  support 
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of  Dr.  Rothrock's  enthusiastic  efforts.  It  has  been 
evident  in  recent  years,  that  the  seed  which  Dr. 
Rothrock  and  these  far-visioned  executives  sowed 
is  today  bearing  fruit  in  the  redevelopment  of  our 
state  forests  as  vast  healthful  playgrounds  for  our 
citizens.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  has  come  the 
conservation  of  the  wild  life  so  that  today  Penn- 
sylvania is  truly  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  all 
sportsmen  and  nature  lovers  of  the  state. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  success  of  Dr. 
Rothrock's  efforts  into  the  belief  that  his  far  reaching 
projects  were  un-opposed.  Forest  lands  comprising 
millions  of  acres  had  been  bought  years  before  by 
individuals  and  companies  who  saw  fabulous  profit 
in  the  timber  market.  Their  method  of  timber 
cutting  was  cheap  and  ruthless.  Every  standing 
tree  on  a  given  tract  was  slashed  to  the  ground  by 
axe  and  saw,  and  the  logs,  large  and  small,  were 
"skidded"  down  to  the  nearest  streams  in  vast 
quantities.  Here  they  would  await  the  spring 
freshets  which  would  float  them  down  to  the  great 
saw  mills  near  the  railroad  centers. 

It  may  be  realized  that  this  rapid  denuding  of 
the  great  forest  trees  left  a  great  amount  of  trimmed 
branches  on  the  tracts  to  become  dry  tinder  ready 
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only  for  the  match  of  the  careless  hunter  to  become 
the  start  of  a  destructive  forest  fire.  Moreover,  it 
is  easily  shown  by  experience  that  when  young 
saplings  grow  under  natural  conditions  in  the  deep 
shade  of  a  great  forest,  these  young  trees  are  forced 
to  grow  upward  very  rapidly  in  order  that  their 
branches  may  reach  the  sunlight.  This  rapid  straight 
growth  is  productive  of  splendid  lumber  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years;  but,  while  such  a  systematic  harvest- 
ing of  mature  timber  may  provide  an  unUmited 
source  of  income  over  hundreds  of  years,  the  greedy 
lumber  barons  of  forty  years  ago  had  little  thought 
for  the  future,  and  refused  to  consider  the  conserva- 
tion of  their  vast  tracts  for  coming  generations. 
When  the  forests  were  completely  destroyed,  the 
tender  young  pines,  spruces  and  hemlocks,  which 
might  have  developed  into  superb  monarchs  in  the 
protecting  shade  of  their  parents,  were  directly 
exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  summer  and  the 
intense  cold  of  winter.  Those  that  survived,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  throw  out  their  branches  rapidly 
and  became  bushy  "scrub"  trees  instead  of  valuable 
timber.  The  less  hardy  were  crowded  out  of  existence 
by  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  oak,  maple,  poplar, 
ash  and  other  deciduous  trees,  which  shed  their 
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leaves  each  fall  only  to  become  greater  jfire  hazards^ 
awaiting  but  a  gust  of  wind  in  an  abandoned  camp 
to  start  a  roaring  avalanche  of  flame  down  the 
mountainside. 

Dr.  Rothrock  had  studied  the  effect  of  forest 
care  and  conservation  in  Germany  and  France, 
where  the  great  tracts  of  magnificent  trees  are  the 
pride  of  succeeding  generations  of  honest  citizens. 
He  saw  clearly  that  each  mountainside,  denuded  of 
its  great  forest  monarchs,  and  blasted  by  recurrent 
fires,  would  ultimately  lose  its  ability  to  hold  the 
moisture  of  winter  snows  and  spring  rains.  As  a 
consequence,  every  sudden  rainfall  in  the  mountains 
would  become  a  flood  in  the  valleys  below;  and  each 
deluge  would  carry  off  the  forest  mould  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  mould  that  constituted  the 
only  nourishment  for  future  forests.  The  ultimate 
result  of  this  ruinous  course  of  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  lumber  barons  would  be  stark,  bare 
mountainsides,  scarred  deep  with  washouts,  and 
inhabited  only  by  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads. 
In  the  unprotected  valleys  below  these  barren  hill- 
sides he  foresaw  sudden  floods  with  swirling  torrents 
of  muddy  water  tearing  through  city  streets,  causing 
death,  destruction  and  suffering  everywhere.  It  was 
for  the  prevention  of  such  major  calamities  that 
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Dr.  Rothrock  fought — single  handed — against  mon- 
eyed interests  in  the  halls  of  justice. 

Today,  the  greatest  of  lumber  merchants  are 
the  very  persons  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
followers  of  his  principles  of  forest  conservation,  and 
are  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  ex- 
perienced state  foresters. 

Did  Rothrock  win  his  battles?  Only  temporarily. 
For  a  considerable  time,  the  force  of  his  vivid  per- 
sonality prevailed,  and  reforms  were  instituted  which 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  only  possible  control  of  flood  devastation. 
At  times,  however,  public  apathy  and  insidious  po- 
litcal  log  rolling  prevailed  to  place  in  office  inefficient 
henchmen — men  whose  hopeless  ignorance  and  in- 
experience in  forest  conservation  led  them  to  relax 
their  vigilance.  The  inefficiency  of  some  of  these 
political  appointees  was  evident  when  disastrous 
fires  swept  over  the  tinderbox  scrub. 

The  program  of  reforestation  was  not,  however, 
rapid  enough  to  prevent  calamity  in  1935  by  the 
most  disastrous  floods  Pennsylvania  has  ever  known. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  when  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  subject  is  reached,  the  proper 
measures  for  flood  and  fire  control,  which  were  so 
earnestly  advised  by  this  great  knight  errant  of 
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forest  conservation,  will  be  efficiently  enforced,  and 
placed  forever  beyond  meddlesome  political  intrigues 
of  unprincipled  office  holders. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  battles  that  Dr. 
Rothrock  fought  were  not  mere  sentimental  word 
battles.  He  incurred  the  active  enmity  of  those 
whose  god  was  the  almighty  dollar.  Under  the 
control  of  these  lumber  barons  were  many  rough 
characters,  who  saw  in  the  reforms  of  Rothrock  only 
the  curtailing  of  their  immediate  source  of  revenue. 
To  them,  Rothrock  was  a  meddlesome  interloper — a 
man  to  be  accidentally  removed  from  the  official 
picture  at  the  first  opportunity.  Word  came  to  him 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  being  alone  in  the  mountains  with  any  of 
these  hostile  elements. 

His  only  answer  to  these  warnings  was  character- 
istic. Soon  after  this,  he  sallied  into  one  of  the 
wildest  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains 
accompanied  by  a  lumberman  of  doubtful  reputation 
to  whom  he  wished  to  explain  some  of  his  principles 
of  conservation.  As  the  two  men  came  out  of  a 
thicket  on  the  mountainside  Rothrock  observed  a 
large  hawk,  a  full  hundred  yards  distant  on  a  dead 
limb  feasting,  on  a  grouse.  He  drew  his  six-shooter 
and  killed  the  bird  instantly.  From  that  time,  word 
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was  passed  along  the  lumber  camps  that  the  Forest 
Commissioner  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Dr.  Rothrock  died  June  2,  1922  at  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  not  long  after  receiving  public  recognition  of 
his  great  pioneer  accomplishments  in  forestry,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  the  sanatorium  at  Mount 
Alto.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  his  sons,  Dr. 
Addison  May  Rothrock  was  for  a  long  time  a  director 
of  a  sanitarium  for  tuberculous  patients;  that 
another  son  has  been  medical  director  of  a  large 
teaching  institution,  and  that  a  grandson  has  devoted 
his  attention  to  scientific  forestry.  No  doubt  many 
more  of  this  distinguished  family  will  serve  their 
fellowmen  notably  and  efficiently. 

Such  is  the  brief  life  story  of  the  man  Avho  took 
the  torch  of  forest  conservation  as  it  came  first  from 
Humphry  Marshall  then  from  William  Darlington. 
With  each  passing  of  the  torch  through  these  cap- 
able hands,  the  light  of  truth  was  shed  in  dark 
places  to  an  unseeing  world.  Let  it  be  hoped  that 
this  torch  may  be  carried  by  worthy  successors. 
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